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the main the conciliationists marked time until the debate on the report
should begin, January 21, when they were prepared to fight for their
proposals as substitutes for Corwin's hodgepodge.31
On the appointed Monday English and Florence attempted to bring
up their resolutions, but were brushed aside to make way for the par-
liamentary battle that was about to open. Corwin spoke first in con-
ciliatory spirit, and he was followed by the most active Democrat on
the committee, Millson of Virginia. He was likewise conciliatory. He
thought that neither the election of Lincoln nor the personal liberty laws
gave sufficient cause for secession, and he deplored South Carolina's
action before laying her cause before her sister states. He said he would
not vote for the admission of New Mexico, nor for the fugitive slave
bill providing jury trials; he would vote for the constitutional amend-
ment and was sorry there were no others to provide constitutional guar-
antees. Adequate guarantees, he felt, were the only remedies to save
the beloved Union.
Having listened to these introductions, Sickles now came forward
with the first strategic move of the conciliationists. He sought to get
a vote on the Crittenden compromise as a substitute for the report of
the Committee of Thirty-three. This was the last thing the Republicans
wanted. Not only were they opposed to compromise, but they even
wished to avoid a record vote. Spring elections were coming on, and
they did not want to appear committed against efforts for peace. They
got Sickles off the floor by a Speaker's ruling.32
Tuesday Representative Sickles was back at the attack. He found
that all mention of his motion had been omitted from the journal.
Again he was silenced when permission was refused to insert it, but
in the afternoon the conciliationists seized another chance, when debate
was resumed on the Corwin report. Bingham of Ohio, a Republican,
had spoken first, and then Clemens, a Virginia Democrat friendly to
Seward, was awarded the floor. He was willing to cooperate in aid of
conciliation and at once yielded a portion of his time to Burch, who
moved the administration resolution for a constitutional convention
as a substitute. Next, Clemens proceeded to accord Sickles the oppor-
tunity he had been seeking. At this point Grqw saw what was up and
objected. A wrangle ensued, marked by "shouts of order," "great con-
fusion," and "deafening shouts of order." Sickles was finally ruled 'off